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The Pournal of Belles Dcttres. 


THE DOCTOR, &. VOL. III. 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 

Our extracts from * The Doctor, &c.”’ have 
thus far been such as to afford the reader appa- 
rently little insight into the character of the 
work as a whole, but the book itself is pre- 
cisely such throughout; insulated chapters have 
to be perused almost for their separate value. 
The tobacconist’s family proves the most con- 
tinuous narrative, and we now pursue it by 
copying the chapter next ensuing the one in 
our last; with the scene of courtship which 
was promised, we take leave of volume third. 


CHAPTER CIII. 


A FEW PARTICULARS CONCERNING No. 113, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN; AND OF THE FAMILY AT THAXTED 
GRANGE. 

Opinion is the rate of things, 
From hence our peace doth flow ; 
I bave a better fate than kings, 
Because I think it so. KaTHERINE Puitips 
The house wherein Mr. Allison realised by fair deal- 
ing and frugality the modest fortune which enabled him 
to repurchase the homestead of his fathers, is still a to- 
bacconist’s, and has continued to be so from “ the palmy 
days” of that trade, when King James vainly endeavour- 
ed, by the expressiun of his royal dislike, to discounte- 
pance the newly-imported practice of smoking; and 

Joshua Sylvester thundered from Mount Helicon a volley 

of holy shot, thinking that thereby “ Tobacco” should be 

“ battered, and the pipes shattered, about their ears that 

idly idolise so base and barbarous a weed, or at least-wise 

overlove so loathsome vanity.” For he said, 


“Tf there be any herb in any place 
Most opposite to God's good herb of grace, 
*Tis doubtless this; and this doth plainly prove it, 
That for the most, most graceless men do love it.” 


Yet it was not long before the dead and unsavoury 
odour of that weed, to which a Parisian was made to 
say that “sea-coal smoke seemed a very Portugal per- 
fume,” prevailed as much in the raiment of the more 
coarsely clad part of the community, as the scent of la- 
vender among thuse who were clothed in fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day; and it had grown so much 
in fashion, that it was said children “ began to play with 
broken pipes, instead of corals, to make way for their 
teeth.” 

Louis XIV. endeavoured just as ineffectually to dis- 
courage the use of snuff-taking. His vale/s de chambre 
were obliged to renounce it when they were appointed 
to their office; and the Duke of Harcourt was supposed 
to have died of apoplexy, in consequence of having, to 
please his majesty, left off at once a habit which he had 
carried to excess. 

I know not through what intermediate hands the busi- 
ness at No. 113 has past, since the name of Allison was 
withdrawn from the firm; nor whether Mr, Evans, by 
whom it is now carried on there, is in any way related 
by descent with that family. Matters of no greater im- 
portance to most men have been made the subject of 
much antiquarian investigation; and they who busy 
themselves in such investigations must not be said to be 
ill employed, for they find harmless amusement in the 
pursuit, and sometimes put up a chance truth, of which 
others, svon or late, discover the application. The house 
has at this time a more antiquated appearance than any 
other in that part of the street, though it was modernised 
some forty or fifty years after Mr. Bacon’s friend left it. 
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The first floor then projected several feet farther over the 
street than at present, and the second several feet farther 
over the first; and the windews, which still extend the 
whele breadth of the front, were then composed of small 
casement panes. But in the progress of those improve- 
ments which are now carrying on in the city with as 
much spirit as at the western end of the metropolis, and 
which have almost reached Mr. Evans’s door, it cannot 
be long before the house will be either wholly removed, 
or so altered as no longer to be recognised. 

The present race of Londoners little know what the 
appearance of the city was a century ago ;—their own 
city, I was about to have said: but it was the city of 
their great grandfathers, not theirs, from which the elder 
Allisons retired in the year 1746. At that time the ken- 
nels (as in Paris) were in the middie of the street, and 





there were no foot paths ; spouts projected the rain-water 
in streams against which umbrellas, if umbrellas had} 


than they then cost pence by the pound ; and others, the 
real value of which is perhaps as little known now as it 
was then. Such of these as in latter years caught his 
attention, he now and then rescued from the remorseless 
use to which they had been condemned, They made a 
curious assortment with his wife’s books of devotion or 
amusement, wherewith she had sometimes beguiled, and 
sometimes soothed, the weary hours of long and frequent 
illness. Among the former were Scott’s “ Christian Life,” 
Bishop Bayly’s “ Practice of Piety,” Bishop Taylor's 
“ Holy Living and Dying,” Drelincourt on Death, with 
De Foe’s lying story of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, as a puff pre- 
liminary, and the Night Thoughts. Among the latter 
were Cassandra, the Guardian and Spectator, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Letters, Richardson’s Novels, and Pomfret’s 
Poems. 

Mrs. Allison had been able to do little for her daugh- 
ter of that little, which, if her state of health and spirits 


been then in use, could have afforded no defence ; and|had permitted, she might have done; this, therefore, as 
large signs, such as are now only to be seen at country | well as tle more active duties of the household, devolved 
inns, were suspended before every shop, from posts which | upon Elizabeth, who was of a better constitution in mind 
impeded the way, or from iron supports strongly fixed|as well as body. Elizabeth, before she went to reside 
into the front of the house. The swinging of one of these| with her brother, had acquired all the accomplishments 
broad signs in a high wind, and the weight of the iron| which a domestic education in the country could in 
on which it acted, sometimes brought the wall down ;)those days impart. Her book of receipts, culinary and 
and it is recorded that one front-fall of this kind in Fleet medical, might have vied with the “ Queen’s Cabinet 
street maimed several persons, and killed “two young! Unlocked.” ‘T'he spelling indeed was such as ladies used 
ladies, a cobbler, and the king’s jeweller.” |in the reign of Queen Anne, and in the old time before 
The sign at No. 113 was an Indian chief, smoking the’ her, when every one spelt as she thought fit; but it was 
calumet. Mr. Allison had found it there; and when it) written in a well-proportioned Italian hand, with fine 
became necessary that a new one should be substituted, down-strokes and broad up-ones, equally distinct and 
he retained the same figure,—though, if he had been to beautiful. Her speech was good Yorkshire, that is to 
choose, he would have greatly preferred the head of Sir say, good provincial Engjish, not the worse for being 
Walter Raleigh, by whom, according to the common be- | provincial, and a little softened by five-and-twenty years’ 
lief, he supposed tobacco had been introduced into this | residence in London. Some sisters, who in those days 
country, The Water-Poet imputed it to the devil him-| kept a boarding school of the first repute in one of the 
self, and published |midland counties, used to say, when they spoke of an 
A Proclamation, old pupil, “her went to schoo! to we.” Miss Allison’s 

Or Approbation, language was not of this kind,—it savoured of rusticity, 





From the King of Execration |not of ignorance ; and where it was peculiar, as in the 


To every Nation, 
For Tobacco’s propagation. 


Mr. Allison used to shake his head at such libellous as- 
persions. Raleigh was a great favourite with him, and 
held indeed in especial respect, though not as the patron 
of his old trade, as St. Crispin is of the géntle craft, yet 
as the founder of his fortune. He thought it proper, | 
therefore, that he should possess Sir Walter’s history of | 
world, though he had never found inclination, or sum- | 
moned up resolution, to undertake its perusal. | 

Cummon sense has been defined by Sir Egerton Bryd- | 
ges, “to mean nothing more than an uneducated judg- | 
ment, arising from a plain and coarse understanding, | 
exercised upon common concerns, and rendered effective | 
rather by experience, than by any regular process of the | 
intellectual powers. If this,” he adds, “ be the proper 
meaning of that quality, we cannot wonder that books 
are little fitted for its cultivation.” Except that there 
was no coarseness in his nature, this would apply to Mr. 
Allison. He had been bred up with the notion that it 
behoved him to attend to his business, and that reading 
formed no part of it. Nevertheless he had acquired some 
liking for books by looking casually now and then over 
the leaves of those unfortunate volumes with which the! 
shop was continually supplied for its daily consumption. 


Many a load of criticism, 
Elaborate products of the midnight toil 
Of Belgian brains,* 


went there; and many a tome of old law, old physic, and 
old divinity ; old history as well; books of which many 
were at all times rubbish; some, which though little 
better, would now sell for more shillings by the page 











* Akenside. 


metropolis, it gave a raciness to the conversation of an 
agreeable woman. 

She had been well instructed in ornamental work as 
well as ornamental penmanship. Unlike most fashions, 
this had continued to be in fashion because it continued 
to be of use ; though no doubt some of the varieties which 
Taylor, the water-poet, enumerates in his praise of the 
needle, might have been then as little understood as 
now :— 


Tent-work, Raised-work, Laid-work, Prest-work, Net- 
work. 
Most curious Pearl, or rare Italian Cut-work, 
Fine Fern-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch and Chain- 
stitch, 
Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Irish-stitch and Queen- 
stitch, 
The Spanish-stitch, Rosemary-stitch and Maw-stitch, 
The smarting Whip-stitch, Back-stitch and the Crogs- 
stitch. 
All these are good, and these we must allow; 
And these are every where in practice now. 


There was a book published in the Water-poet'’s days, 
with the title of “* School House for the Needlc ;” it con. 
sisted of two volumes in oblong quarto, that form being 
suited to its plates “of sundry sorts of patterns and ex- 
amples ;” and it contained a “ Dialogue in Verse between 
Diligence and Sloth.” If Betsey Allison had studied in 
this “ School House,” she could not have been a greater 
proficient with the needle than she became under her 
aunt’s teaching ; nor would she have been moré 


versed in the arts 
Of pies, puddings and tarts,* 





* T. Warton. 
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if she had gone through a course of practical lessons in 
one of the pastry schools which are common in Scotland, 
but were tried without success in London, about the 
middle of the last century. Deborah partook of these 
instructions at her father’s desire. In all that related to 
the delicacies of a country table, she was glad to be in- 
structed, because it enabled her to assist her friend ; but 
it appeared strange to her that Mr. Bacon should wish 
her to learn ornamental work, for which she neither had 
nor could foresee any use. But if the employment had 
been less agreeable than she found it in such company, 
she would never have disputed, nor questioned his will. 


For so small a household, a more active or cheerful 
one could no where have been found than at the Grange. 
Ben Jonson reckoned among the happinesses of Sir 
Rebert Wroth, that of being “ with unbought provision 
blest.” This blessing Mr. Allison enjoyed in as great a 
degree as his position in life permitted ; he neither killed 
his own meat, nor grew his own corn; but he had his 
poultry yard, his garden and his orchard ; he baked his 
own bread, brewed his own beer, and was supplied with 
milk, eream and butter from his own dairy. It is a fact not 
unworthy of notice, that the most intelligent farmers in 
the neighbourhood of London, are persons who have taken 
to farming as a business, because of their strong inclina- 
tion for rural employments ; one of the very best in Mid- 
dlesex, when the survey of that county was published by 
the board of agriculture, had been a tailor. Mr. Allison 
did not attempt to manage the land which he kept in his 
own hands; but he had a trusty bailiff, and soon acquired 
knowledge enough for superintending what was done. 
When he retired from trade, he gave over all desire for 

ain, which indeed he had never desired for its own sake; 

sought now only wholesome occupation, and those 
comforts which may be said to have a moral zest. They 
might be called luxuries, if that word could be used in a 
virtuous sense without something so to qualify it. It is 
a curious instance of the modification which words un- 
dergo in different countries, that luxury has always a 
sinful acceptation in the southern languages of Europe, 
and lust an innocent one in the northern; the harmless 
meaning of the latter word, we have retained in the verb 
£6 list. 

Every one who looks back upon the scenes of his 
youth, has one spot upon which the last light of the 
evening sunshine rests. The Grange was that spot in 
Deborah’s retrospect. 


The courtship of the Doctor and Deborah is 
rather abrupt, and probably few of our nume- 
rous female readers would thus casily and 
quickly have given their consent. Mr. Bacon 
too may be fairly charged with leading the 
physician into a declaration ; such as it is, 
however, we present it :— 


CHAPTER CIV. 


A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE, SOWING THAT A WISE MAN, 
WHEN HE RISES IN THE MQURNING, LITTLE KNOWS WHAT 
HE MAY DO BEFORE NIGHT. 

—+— Now | love, 
And 80 as io so short « time I may, 
Vet so as time shall never break that so, 
And therefore so accept of Elinor. 
Rosert Greene, 

One summer evening, the Doctor, on his way back 
from a visit in that direction, stopt, as on such opportu- 
nities he usually did, at Mr. Bacon’s wicket, and looked 
in at the open casement to see if his friends were within. 
Mr. Bacon was sitting there alone, with a book open on 
the table before him ; and looking round when he heard 
the horse stop, “Come in, Doctor,” said he, “ if you have 
a few minutes to spare. You were never more wel- 
come.” 

The Doctor replied, “I hope nothing ails either Debo- 
rah or yourself?” “No,” said Mr. Bacon, “God be 
Pee! but something has oecurred which concerns 
bot Rad 

When the Doctor entered the room, he perceived that 
the wonted serenity of his friend’s countenance was over- 
east by a shade of melancholy thought. “ Nothing,” said 
he, “ I hope has happened to distress you?” “Only to 
disturb us,” was the reply. ‘“ Most people would proba- 
bly think that we ought to consider it a piece of good 
fortune. One who would be thought a good match for 
her, has proposed to marry Deborah.” 

“ Indeed !” said the Doctor ; “and who is he ?” feel- 
ing, as he asked the question, an unusual warmth in his 


ce. 
“J Hebbiethwaite, of the Willows. He broke 
kis mind to me this morning, saying that he thought it 





best to speak with me before he made any advances him- 
self to the young woman : indeed he had had no oppor- 
tunity of so doing, for he had seen little of her ; but he 
had heard enough of her character to believe that she 
would make him a good wife; and this, be said, was all 
he looked for, for he was well to do in the world.” 

“ And what answer did you make to this matter-of- 
fact way of proceeding ?” 

“1 told him that 1 commended the very proper course 
he had taken, and that 1 was obliged to him for the good 
opinion of my daughter which he was pleased to enter- 
tain; that marriage was an affair in which I should 
never attempt to direct her inclinations, being confident 
that she’ would never give me cause to oppose therm ; and 
that I would talk with her upon the proposal, and let him 
know the result. As soon as 1 mentioned it to Deborah, 
she coloured up to her eyes ; and with an angry look, of 
which I did not think those eyes had been capable, she 
dsired me to tell him that he had better lose no time in 
looking elsewhere, for his thinking of her was of no use. 
Do = know any ill of him? said I; No, she replied, 
but I never heard any good, and that’s ill enough. And 
I do not like his looks.” 

“ Well said, Deborah !” cried the Doctor : clapping his 
hands so as to produce a sonorous token of satisfaction. 

“ Surely, my child, said [, he is not an ill-looking per- 
son? Father, she replied, you know he looks as if he 
had not one idea in his head to keep company with an- 
other.” 

“ Well said, Deborah !” repeated the Doctor. 

* Why Doctor, do you know any ill of him ?” 

“None. But as Deborah says, I know no good; and 
if there had been any good to be known, it must have 
come within my knowledge. I cannot help knowing 
who the persons are to whom the peasantry in my 
rounds look with respect and good will, and whom they 
consider their friends as well as their betters. And in 
like manner, 1 know who they are from whom they 
never expect either courtesy or kindness.” 

“You are right, my friend; and Deborah is right. 
Her answer came from a wise heart; and I was not 
sorry that her determination was so promptly made, and 
so resolutely pronounced. But I wish, if it had pleased 
God, the offer had been one which she could have ac- 
cepted with her own willing consent, and with my full 
approbation.” ? 

“Yet,” said the Doctor, “I have often thought how 
sad a thing it would be for you ever to part with her.” 

“Far more sad will it be for me to leave her unpro- 
tected, as it is but too likely that, in the ordinary course 
of nature, I one day shall; and as any day in that same 
ordinary course, I so possibly may! Our best inten- 
tions, even when they have been most prudentially form- 
ed, fail often in their issue. I meant to train up Deborah 
in the way she should go, by fitting her for that state of 
life in which it had pleased Gud to place her, so that she 
might have made a good wife for some honest man in 
the humbler walks of life, and have been happy with 
him.” 

“ And how was it possible,” replied the Doctor, “ that 
you could have succeeded better? - Is she not qualified 
to be a good man’s wife in any rank? Her manner 
would not do discredit to a mansion ; her management 
would make a farm prosperous, or a cottage comfortable; 
and for her principles, and temper and cheerfulness, they 
would render any home a happy one.” 


“You have not spoken too highly in her praise, Doc- 
tor. But as she has from her Childhood been all in all 
to me, there is a danger that I may have become too 
much so to her; and that while her habits have properly 
been made conformable to our poor means, and to her 
poor prospects, she has been accustomed to a way of 
thinking, and a kind of conversation, which has given her 
a distaste for those whose talk is only of sheep and oxen, 
and whose thoughts never get beyond the range of their 
every day employments. In her present circle, I do not 
think there is one man with whom she might otherwise 
have had a chance of settling in life, to whom she would 
not have the same intellectual objections as to Joseph 
Hebblethwaite ; though I am glad that the moral objec- 
tion was that which first instinctively occurred to her. 


“1 wish it were otherwise, both for her sake and my 
own; for hers, because the present separation would 
have more than enough to compensate it, and would in 
its consequences mitigate the evil of the final one, when- 
ever that may be; for my own, because I should then 
have no cause whatever to render the prospect of disso- 
lution otherwise than welcome, but be as willing to die 
as tosleep. It is not owing to any distrust in Providence 
that I am not thus willing now,—God forbid! But if I 


gave heed to my own feelings, I should think that I am 
not long for this world; and surely it were wise to re- 





move, if possible, the only cause that makes me fear to 
think so.” 

“Are you sensible of any symptoms that can lead to 
such an apprehension ?” said the tor. 

“ Of nothing that can be called a symptom. I am to 
all appearance in good health, of sound body and mind ; 
and you know how unlikely my habits are to occasion 
any disturbance in either. But I have indefinable im- 
pressions,—sensations they might almost be called,— 
which, as I cannot but feel them, so I cannot but regard 
them.” 

“Can you not describe these sensations ?” 

“No better than by saying, that they hardly amount 
to sensations, and are indescribable.” 

“ Do not,” said the Doctor, “ I entreat you, give way 
to any feelings of this kind. They may lead to conse- 
quences, which, without shortening or endangering life, 
would render it anxious and burthensome, and destroy 
both your usefulness and your comfort.” 

“ I have this feeling, Doctor ; and you shall prescribe 
for it, if you think it requires either regimen or physic. 
But at present you will do me more good by assisting 
me to procure for Deborah such a situation as she must 
necessarily look for on the event of my death. What I 
have laid by, even if it should be most advantageous! 
disposed of, would afford her only a bare subsistence ; it 
is a resource in case of sickness, but while in health, it 
would never be her wish to eat the bread of idleness. 
You may have opportunities of learning whether any 
lady within the circle of your practice, wants a young 
person in whom she might confide, either as an attend- 
ant upon herself, or to assist in the management of her 
children, or her household. You may be sure this is 
not the first time that I have thought upon the subject ; 
but the circumstance which has this day occurred, and 
the feeling of which I have spoken, have pressed it upon 
my consideration. And the enquiry may better be made 
and the step taken while it is a matter of foresight, than 
when it has become one of necessity.” 

“ Let me feel your pulse !” 

“ You will detect no other disorder there,” said Mr. 
Bacon, holding out his arm as he spake, “ than what has 
been caused by this conversation, and the declaration of 
a purpose, which though for some time perpended, I had 
never till now fully acknowledged to myself.” 

“ You have never then mentioned it to Deborah ?” 

“In no other way than by sometimes incidentally 
speaking of the way of life which would be open to her, 
in case of her being unmarried at my deuth.” 

“ And you have made up your mind to part with her?” 

“ Upon a clear conviction that I ought to do so; that 
it is best for herself and me.” 

“ Well then, you will allow me to converse with her 
first, upon a different subject. You will permit me to 
see whether I can speak more successfully for myself, 
than you have done for Joseph Hebblethwaite. Have I 
your consent ?” 

Mr. Bacon rose in great emotion, and taking his 
friend’s hand, prest it fervently and tremulously. Pre- 
sently they heard the wicket open, and Deborah came in. 

of dare say, Deborah,” said her father, composing 
himself, “ you have been telling Betsey Allison of the 
advantageous offer that you have this day refused.” 

“Yes,” replied Deborah; “and what do you think 
she said? ‘That little as she likes him, rather than that 
I should be thrown away upon such a man, she could 
almost make up her mind to marry him herself.” 

“And I,” said the Doctor, “rather than such a man 
should have you, would marry you myself.” 

“ Was not I right in refusing him, Doctor ?” 

“So right, that you never pleased me so well before ; 
and never can please me better,—unless you will accept 
of me in his stead.” 

She gave a little start, and looked at him half incredu- 
lously, and half angrily withal ; as if what he had said 
was too light in its manner to be serious, and yet too 
scrious in its import to be spoken in jest. But when he 
took her by the hand, and said, “ will you, dear Debo- 
rah?” with a pressure, and in a tone that left no doubt 
of his earnest meaning, she cried, “ Father, what ain I 
to say ? speak for me !”—“ Take her, my friend ?” said 
Mr. Bacon, “ my blessing be upon you both. And if 
it be not presumptuous to use the words,—let me say 
for myself, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 


peace ” ” 

With the numerous queer episodes most 
readers would be little interested; but carry- 
ing on, as we have attempted to do, the thread 
of the story, we may be satisfied to remain pre- 
pared for the reception of volume 4th, respect- 
ing which no announcement even has been 
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made. ‘This mode of publishing a volume at 
intervals of six months or more, when a novel 
is concerned, must be allowed to be even more 
provoking than the Waldie plan; we at least 
allow but the interval of a short week. 


—<>— 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Niebuhr’s History of Rome (Philadelphia edi- 
tion).—It is pleasant to see occasionally a work 
of the character of Niebuhr’s “ Rome” repub- 
lished in this country: the press deals so almost 
exclusively with ephemeral works, that really 
there is no opportunity presented of collecting 
what should constitutea library, without resorting 
to the expensive London editions. In the pre- 
sent case the publisher has not adopted the usual 
expedient of sending copies to editors, and it 
therefore becomes the duty of the independent 
press to notice the publication without fee or 
reward ; if the work is left to make its way by 
the usual method, very few people would ever 
hear of its existence ; but fortunately it is one 
which will be known when the trash daily issued 
shall be entirely forgotten. 

Few persons of education can read the works 
of Niebuhr without being astonished at the im- 
mensity of the sum of historical statements con- 
cerning ancient Rome which they have yet to 
unlearn. By a process of investigation, which 
for its ingenuity, its extent, and the labour and 
perseverance it required, commands the admir- 
ation of mankind, Professor Niebuhr was ena- 
bled to describe the actions, the political and 
civil condition, and, in some measure, the pecu- 
liar manners, of the people composing the Ro- 
man empire, in a manner which far outstrips all 
that the most credible annalists have hitherto 
collected. He was able, by his extraordinary 
diligence, to obtain the sight of a vast number of 
documents which were never before suspected 
.to contain information connected with the his- 
tory of Rome; and from these, by means of un- 
wearied application, and by the exercise of the 
most acute penetration and cautious judgement, 
he deduced so many undeniable conclusions, so 
many indisputable facts, as to make up an en- 
tirely new and original history of a people the 
most renowned, with the exception of the Grecks, 
which time has yet witnessed. 

The great purpose which the author seems to 
have had in view in the first volume, was to 
prove that the commoulf received history of 
Rome, whilst she was governed by kings, had 
no authority.in truth. He states, that the ac- 
counts of that empire, which were universally 
circulated throughout Europe, and which were 
embodied into almost every system of liberal 
education, consisted to a great extent of imagi- 
nary stories derived from tradition, or fabricated 
for the purpose of exciting interest. The duty, 
therefore, which the advanced character of the 
present age imposed upon competent persons 
was, that they should search out the productions 
of these who had at any time contributed to the 
illustration of Roman history; that they should 
carefully and deliberately examine those docu- 
ments, should distinguish fable from reality, and 
should trace out that portion of the narrative of 
each which was due to his mistakes, his preju- 
dices, or his want of probity. ‘This was a task 
pregnant with difficulties, which were of a na- 
ture scarcely to be surmounted, save by such a 
rare union of qualifications as were found in 
Niebuhr alone. 

In his elaborate exposure of the true state of, 





things as connected with the political situation 
of Rome, the author keeps perpetually in view 
the great object of explaining the institutions, 
together with the civil and political proceedings 
of the Romans. In numerous instances, he 
shows how erroneous are the impressions which 
are handed down amongst us, even at this hour, 
with regard to those institutions and proceed- 
ings; aud never fails, by a course of the most 
luminous and convincing arguments, to define 
the exact meaning of all those terms and expres- 
sions used in the ancient legislative and judicial 
records, to which we have been so long taught 
to assign an arbitrary and incorrect import. 

The spirit in which the work of Niebubr is 
written, and the power and learning with which 
it is executed, will be found most gratifying to 
the classical scholar. But whilst we admire the 
immense abilities and the unwearied industry of 
the author, we cannct but lament that Niebubr 
should merely contemplate in the patricians of 
Rome the living aristocracy of Europe, and, in 
apologising for and defending the one, merely 
strive to vindicate the other. The feelings of 
Americans will revolt tigainst some of the prin- 
ciples most anxiously cherished, and this is one 
reason why this otherwise admirable history will 
meet with a diminished popularity among us. 

The edition of Mr. Wardle, which we have 
merely glanced over on the bookseller’s counter, 
is a handsome one; and when a succeeding 
posthumous volume is translated, he will no 
doubt favour the public with it also. We take 
pleasure in making known the fact of the exist- 
ence, in a cheaper than the London form, of a 
work which has been read by scholars of every 
grade, and which has delighted the just and dis- 
criminating taste of the erudite portion of Europe 
generally. 

Story’s Discourses form another octavo, of 
sterling value, which may be said to be indispen- 
sable to an American’s library. ‘There are ia 
this volume of Judge Story’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings some of the most finished productions of 
our day ; we would instance the address at the 
opening of Mount Auburn as a cemetery, as a 
most luminous and touching one: it would seem 
to leave little for a succeeding orator to say ona 
similar occasion. 

Latrobe's Rambles in North America, repub- 
lished by the Harpers, we regard as one of the 
best works ever issued regarding us; the author 
is a man of discriminating taste, who looks upon 
our institutions in the true spirit. He accom- 
panied Washington Irving on his “ Tour to the 
Prairies,” and visited a large portion of our ter- 
ritory. We had marked the London copy, re- 
ceived some weeks since, throughout, and in- 
tended to have made use of it in some one of 
our publications, but no suitable space present- 
ed. We are pleased that it has been republished, 
and commend it as affording a fund of rational 
amusement for a parlour circle. 

We have on our table an original journal 
and letters from a young gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, who, in company with Mr. Nuttall the 
botanist, performed a journey from St. Louis 
to the mouth of the Columbia river ;—it de- 
scribes the Rocky Mountains, and is filled with 
wild adventure and anecdote. This journal, 
extremely creditable to the talents of the writer, 
we have liberty to publish in part in an early 
number: the writer, Mr. Townsend, is an en- 
thusiastic naturalist, who accompanied Mr. 
Nuttall, for the pure love of science and adven- 
ture. The journal breaks off at the termina- 





tion of their trip on the Pacific, whence they 
sailed last December for the Sandwich Islands ; 
thence they designed to return to the Columbia, 
and explore California! This narrative of a 
journey so rarely performed, and more rarely 
chronicled, will afford much pleasure to all our 
readers ; it is graphic and entertaining in the 
highest degree. 

Congress Pen.— Long a seeker for a substi- 
tute for quills, to mend which is a serious matter 
when writing for the press, it has been our lot 
always to be disappointed till within the week. 
A pen is made for and sold by Thomas T. Ash, 
of this city, to which many will feel grateful for 
its convenience ; it is called the Congress pen, 
and a more perfect and effective contrivance we 
cannot conceive ; all sorts of flourishes may be 
perpetrated by its use with perfect ease, and we 
venture to guarantee entire satisfaction to the 
purchaser who uses it. An anecdote to the fol- 
lowing effect is told by Beloe, in his ** Reminis- 
cences of a Sexagenariun ;’’ he was present ina 
store when a young lady called for a ready-made 
pen, and rejected a dozen in succession as too 
poor: on being asked the reason, she said they 
were all split! ‘The Congress pen labours un- 
der three defects of this kind, which united make 
a perfect whole. We speak feelingly when we 
say it is a great acquisition. 

Number XXXVI. of the American Quarterly 
Review will be issued before the end of this 
week. The subjects of the principal articles 
are :—Colonization and Abolition—Lamartine's 
Travels in the East—Legal Rights of Women— 
The Siege of New Orleans—Progress of Litera- 
ture—'T'ravels of Latrobe, Abdy, and others, in 
North America—Travels in Ethiopia—Craw- 
ford’s Report on American Penitentiaries—Dr. 
Bird’s new novel, &c. The article on Lamar- 
tine’s Travels includes translations of the verse 
by an American lady. 

Silliman’s Journal for October is a very valu- 
able nuinber, being nearly filled by Dr. P. 8. 
Hildreth’s observations on the bituminous coal 
deposits of the Ohio, and the accompanying rich | 
Strata; it is accompanied by numerous good 
plates, representing the fossil organic remains ¢ 
these have been ably described by Dr. 8. G. 
Morton of this city, who is in possession of the 
specimens. 

The South-west, by a Yankee, is the unpre- 
tending title of two handsome duodecimos from 
the press of the Harpers, which has proved itself 
one of the most agreeable and entertaining 
works we have read for some time ; it is sprightly 
and very well written. The author, a northern 
man, sails for New Orleans, and the voyage out 
is most pleasingly narrated. New Orleans is 
amply and well described ; from thence the 
writer ascends to Natchez, and visits some other 
places in the south-western states. We beg our 
readers to remark that it is rare for this journal 
to deal in superlatives ; we leave them for books 
of decided merit, and this in its way we consider 
eminently good ; the chapters in volume second 
on slavery will give offence to no section, and 
are well calculated to enlighten the northern 
people: to one and to al! we say buy this book, 
and we guarantee the money’s worth and more ; 
some extracts from it next week, if possible, 
shall confirm our good opinion. 

Lacey’s Moral I hilosophy.—F rom the Pitts- 
burgh press we have “ A System of Moral Phi- 
losophy ; or Christian Ethies: designed for the 
use of parents in their domestic instruction, ad- 
vanged classes in Sunday schools, and literary 
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institutes. By the Rev. Wm. B. Lacey, D.D., 
Principal of the Western Female Institute, Pitts- 
burgh.” It arrived too late for us to do more at 
present than give its title, and to say that it is 
well printed ond bound; from the press of D. 
M. Hogan, and Hogan & Thompson. 

The Pocket Annual for 1836.—Tbis is a neat 
“ Please puff’? inemorandum-book with plates, 
published by J. Disturnell, New York, and sold 
by IT’. T. Ash, in Philadelphia. ‘There was no 
occasion to write * Please puff” on this very 
exeellent litthe work, which meets a decided 
want of every member of the community, as well 
ladies as gentlemen. It is very neatly and ele- 
gantly got up, and must have an extensive sale. 


Politics.—With the ensuing week commences the win- 
ter era of our national politics—Washington speeches— 
Washington rumours and letters, ad suffocandum. We 
trust amid the din to steer our bark among the rapids in 
such a manner as to make many hearts rejoice that there 
are other periodicals than political ones. Excitement 
will be the order of the day ; war or rumours of war will 
reach us from the Capitol, but we may patiently wait till 


“ The hushed waves glide softly to the shore.” 


Books.—Vast collections of books are esteemed the 
pride and glory of the countries or cities fortunate 
enough to possess them. ‘The Vatican boasts its mil- 
lions, the Laurentian, Ambrosian and other libraries of 
Italy, the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris, the enormous 
collection at the British Museum, must strike the heart 
of the student as he enters them with despair, should he 
aim at attaining universal knowledge through the me- 
dium of books. Life is too short for wading through 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. George Dearborn, of New York, with whose beau- 
tiful editions of Shakspeare, Byron, &e. we are well ac- 
quainted, has in the press “ Notices of the War of 1812, 
between the United States and Great Britain, by General 
Armstrong.” ‘The work, as may be readily supposed, will 
give authentic accounts of the operations during the war, 
and be severe upon the public men of the day, so far as 
they were concerned in the events of the time. It will be 
in two volumes—the first of which will be published in 
December, and the other as soon after as possible. 

From Schiller. 
Deep in the earth the golden seed is laid, 
And spring shall yield young bud and waving blade, 
In Time’s fast-closing turrow thou shalt bloom, 
Burst the dull earth, and spring trom thy forgotten tomb! 

The crow flies at the rate of 25 miles an hour, the 
hawk 42, the eagle more than 80. A hawk once tlew 
from Fontainebleau, and was caught 24 hours afterwards 
at Malta: thus travelling 1,000 English miles, or 42 miles 
an hour, and more than 3,000 feet a minute. 

As a young woman was returning to Or, in the Ar- 
dennes, from the fair at Avaux-le-Chateau, in a small 
light cart, eating some fruit with a knife, and conversing 
gaily with a female companion, the vehicle was suddenly 
overturned, and, in falling, the knife entered her throat, 
divided two arteries, making so severe a wound that she 
expired in a few seconds.—Paris paper. 

An Economical Curate——In 1795 died the Rev. Mr. 
Mattison, for 60 years curate of Pattendale, in Westmore- 
land. The first infant he christened was afterwards his 
wife, by whom he had one son and three daughters, all of 
whom he married in his own church. His stipend for 
the first 40 years was £12 a year, and for the last 20 not 
quite £20. Yet he died, at the age of 83, worth £1,000, 
of which he had saved four-fifths out of the stipend. 


New American Pubdlications. 


Sketches and Recollections, by John Poole, Esq. author 
of Paul Pry, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, 








many of the sets of ten folios, such as the opera of the 


old scholars used to be collected in—unlike the diminu-! 
| 


tive quartos and octavos of these bookmaking times : 


* Not two strong men th’ enormous weight could raise— 
Such men as live in these degencrate days.” 


Fortunatcly it is not necessary; though, at the same 
time, a general acquaintance with all that has been writ- 
ten, with the reigning pursuits of different ages, with the 
different modes, and different degrees of talent, with 
which particular individuals and schools have followed 
them, are not only highly gratifying to a liberal curio- 
sity, but essentially necessary to the accomplished scho- 
lar. No study is more interesting, and few more useful, 
than the history of literature,—which is, in fact, the his- 
tory of the mind of man. And yet how few do we find 
in general society who have read or remember any thing 
of such books as Sismondi’s “ Literature of the South of 
Europe,” Dunlap's “ History of Fiction,” and of “ Roman 
Literature,” Schlegel’s “ Lectures on the History of Lite- 
rature, Ancient and Modern,” Taynehill’s “ Sketches of 
the History of Literature,” an admirable work, written 
by a countryman of our own ?—works the mere naming 
of which will perhaps serve to create in some readers a 
desire for their perusal ; we can assure many, that their 
leisure could not be better employed. 


There is some wit in the following, taken from Lan- 
dor’s “ Preface to the Conference of Spenser and Essex :” 


“ The first appearance of a good book among the critics. 
—He has seen people slowly rise up to them, like carp in 
a pond when food is thrown among them, some of which 
carp snatch suddenly at a morsel, and swallow it; others 
touch it gently with their barbe, pass deliberately by, 
and leave it; others wriggle and rub against it more dis- 
dainfully ; others, in sober truth, know not what to make 
of it, swim round and round it, eye it on the sunny side, 
eye it on the shady; approach it, question it, shoulder it, 
flap it with the tail, turn it over, look askance at it, take a 
pea-shell or a worm instead of it, and plunge again their 
contented heads into the comfortable mud: after some 
goasons the same food will suit their stomachs better.” 


Lea & Blanchard. 

The Rambler in North America, 1832-1833, By Chas. 
Joseph Latrobe. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The South-West. By a Yankee. 2 vols.12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A System of Moral Philosophy; or, Christian Ethics. 
By the Rev. W. B. Lacey, D.D. Pittsburgh: D. M. Ho- 
gan. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. 

Friendship’s Offering, a Selection of Songs & Waltzes, 
composed for the piano-forte, by J. Wex Herrmann. N. 
York: J. L. Hewitt & Co. 

The Ministry we need; three Inaugural Discourses, 
delivered at Auburn, June 18. N, York: Taylor & Gould. 

The American Almanac, and Depository of Useful 
Knowledge, for 1836. Boston: C. Bowen, 





The Life and Political Opinions of Martin Van Buren, 


| Vice-President of the United States. By W.H. Holland. 
| Hartford: Belknap & Hammersley. 


An Oration on the Defects in the Present System of 


| Medical Instruction in the United States ; read before the 
| Philadelphia Medical Society, November 21, 1835, and 


published by their order. By Reynell Coates, M.D. Phi- 
ladelphia: Kay & Brother. 


On the Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Chest, based 
on the Comparison of their Physical and General Signs. 
By W. W. Gerhard, M. D. Key & Biddle. 

Rose Hill; a Tale of the Old Dominion. By a Virgi- 
jnian. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 

En 
NOTICE TO CLUBS. 

The clubbing for * The Library” and “ Mu- 
seum,”’ at ‘Ten Dollars, and that for “ ‘The Lib- 
rary,” the “ Port Folio,” and ** Museum,”’ for 
‘Twelve, will cease at the end of this year, as the 
Muscum will no longer be published by the sub- 
scriber. A. WALDIE. 

—<>>— 


REMITTANCES. 
Nov. 18,—Wm. A. Gordon, Washington, D.C. 
14,—H. Stanley, Newbern, N.C, 
—— 18,—James L. Morris, Morgantown, Pa. 
—— 19,—Moses F. T. Evans, Cheraw, 8. C. 





—— 22,—W. G. T. Nelson, -Long Creek, Va. 

—— 18,—-Nelson B. Dawson, Putnam, O. 

—— 5,—John D. Scott, Port Gibson, Mi. 

—— 10,—Charles Downing, St. Augustine’s, E. F. 





—— 21,—John Spofford, P. M., East Thomastown, Me. 


Agents for this Tork. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, H. Howe & Co. 

Harvrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuincton Crry, P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, 

George Venables. 

Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 

Aexanpria, W. Morrison. 

GEORGIA. 

Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Lovisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

Francisvitix, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAINE. 

Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Batimore, George M‘Dowell, Senr. 

Awnapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Campripce, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, LL. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, 8. Coleman. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Derrort, E. A. Brush. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granv Gur, William M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Saiem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yorks, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Asany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Unica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scnuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

,Rareicu, Turner & Hughes. 
Piymoutn, William A. Turner, P. M. 
Favyerrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. 

OAIO. 

Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, Moses Dawson, 

Alexander Flash. 

Cocumevs, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumee, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvit.e, J. & B. Turnbull. 

Zanesvitie, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavcu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, Thomas Feran. 

Easron, A. H. Reeder. 

Portsvitie, B. Bannan. d 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssurcnu, Johnston & Stockton. 

CuamBerssurG, Matthew Smith. 

Wikesaarre, E, W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence, A. 8. Beckwith. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Curarcesron, John P. Beile. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 

Cotumsia, B. D. Plant. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nasuviiix, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. 
VER MONT.—Montre ier, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. 

Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norroix, R. C. Barelay,—U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Pererssuea, Adrian Bourdon. 

Lyncupure, A. R. North. 

Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Frepericxssure, John Coakley. 

University or Vireinia, C. P. M'Kennie. 
CANADA.—Quvesec, Robert Roberts, Exchange. 

Cornwa t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 

Monrreat, A. F. Starke,—Le Clerc, Jones & Cu. 

Toronto, J, Ballard. 

Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 

Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. 

Suersrooke, E. C. Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Frepericxton, Robert Gowan. 





Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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